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Teaching  High  School  in  India' 

Charlotte  C.  Wyckoff 

TEACHING  High  School  is  considered  a 
most  ordinary  and  prosaic  occupation  by 
those  who  do  not  do  it,  and  also  by  some 
who  do,  but  they  have  not  taught  in  our  High 
School.  In  its  essentials  High  School  teaching. is 
the  same  the  world  over.  Its  aims,  its  joys,  its 
pains,  and  most  of  its  methods  are 
the  same,  whether  the  school  be  an 
airy  and  barn-like  structure  under 
the  shade  of  cocoanut  palms,  or  a 
compact  brick  building  set  in  a  win¬ 
ter  landscape.  There  are,  however, 
differences  in  setting,  in  material, 
in  personality,  in  problems,  which 
are  sufficiently  important  to  be  of 

interest . 

Of  the  outward  appearance  of  our 
school  I  will  say  little,  for  its  ma¬ 
terial  structure  is  still  a  dream  of 
the  future.  Its  growing  “spiritual 
structure”  is  at  present  inadequate¬ 
ly  housed  in  a  very  old  building 
long  used  as  an  elementary  school, 
with  somewhat  unsightly  attach¬ 
ments  in  the  way  of  thatched  sheds 
to  enlarge  its  accommodation.  Its 
inner  courtyard  is  planted  with  a 
few  cocoanut  palms  and  lime-trees. 

But  the  surrounding  compound, 
green  only  after  a  rain,  has  flower¬ 
ing  trees  to  brighten  its  dryness, 
while  a  great  cattle-market  lies  just 
across  the  road  from  the  school.  The  school 
itself  would  seem  to  you  a  hopelessly  barren  and 
unpromising  place  for  the  cultivation  of  high 
ideals, — with  its  whitewashed  walls  always  shed¬ 
ding  their  whitewash,  with  its  scarcity  of  furni¬ 
ture  or  adornment,  its  leaky  roof,  its  smoky 
kitchen,  and  its  total  lack  of  any  possibility  of 
privacy.  We  “white  people”  have  a  home  of  our 
own  next  to  the  school,  and  the  teachers  have 
their  own  rooms  in  the  school,  but  the  girls  have 
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no  place  they  can  call  their  own.  Their  dining¬ 
room  is  a  stone-paved  veranda  where  they  sit  on 
the  floor  and  eat  out  of  an  enameled  plate 
with  their  fingers;  their  bedroom  is  any 
spot  on  the  floor  of  the  inner  veranda  or 
courtyard  or  classroom  where  they  choose  to 
spread  their  mat  and  curl  up  under  a  sheet  or 
quilt.  Every  bit  of  water  for  cooking  or  bath¬ 
ing  or  washing  they  carry  in  earthen  pots  on 
their  hips  or  heads  from  a  well  half  a  furlong 
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distant.  It  would  only  be  when  you  entered  a 
classroom  and  saw  the  girls  working  at  their 
desks,  or  demonstrating  Pythagoras’  theorem  at 
the  blackboard,  or  acting  a  scene  from  Henry 
VIII,  or  testing  hydrogen  in  a  primitive  labora¬ 
tory,  that  you  would  be  able  to  believe  yourself  in 
a  high  school.  One  moonlight  night  when  I  was 
walking  about  the  grounds  talking  with  some  of 
the  oldest  girls,  one  of  them  caught  my  hand  and 
turned  me  about  toward  the  school,  which  even 
under  the  magic  of  the  Indian  moon  did  not  seem 


a  particularly  beautiful  sight  to  me.  “Atnmah” 
(mother),  she  said,  in  a  voice  really  quivering 
with  emotion,  “See  how  beautiful  our  school  is! 
When  I  stand  out  here  at  night  and  look  at  it 
through  the  trees,  it  gives  me  such  a  feeling 
here,”  and  she  pressed  her  hand  over  her  heart. 

“Do  you  think  it  is  only  beautiful  at  night?” 
one  of  the  other  girls  asked  indignantly,  and  all 
joined  in  enthusiastic  affirmations  of  its  attrac¬ 
tions  even  at  high  noon.  Which  all  goes  to  show 
how  relative  the  whole  matter  is. 
I,  with  my  background  of  Welles¬ 
ley  lawns  and  architecture,  find  our 
school  a  hopelessly  unsanitary 
makeshift  to  be  endured  patiently 
for  a  few  years  longer,  but  to  these 
girls  with  their  background  of 
wretchedly  poor  village  homes,  it 
is  in  its  bare  cleanliness,  as  well  as 
in  its  associations  a  veritable  palace 
of  “sweetness  and  light.” 

Under  the  British  system  a  sec¬ 
ondary  school  is  a  complete  unit 
from  the  kindergarten  through  the 
sixth  form  which  is  the  highest 
class.  This  explains  the  multitude 
of  youngsters  who  romp  about  the 
school  and  make  up  in  life  and  in¬ 
terest  what  they  may  takek  away  in 
dignity,  from  the  life  of  our 
High  School.  We  have  160 
girls  boarding  in  the  school,  vary¬ 
ing  in  age  from  five  to  twenty-one. 
Hinduf  girls  are  married  before 
fourteen,  except  among  progres¬ 
sive  families  in  the  big  cities,  so 
our  only  Hindu  girls  are  a  few  little  day-schol¬ 
ars  in  the  lower  grades.  The  one  exception  is  a 
single  Hindu  girl  in  the  fifth  form  whose  mother 
runs  a  sweetmeat-shop  in  the  bazaar,  so  that  the 
girl  may  have  an  education  and  reach  the  point 
where  she  can  support  herself.  This  girl  was 
married  in  her  childhood  to  a  worthless  fellow 


tBy  “Hindu”  is  meant  a  follower  of  Hinduism.  Those 
who  are  themselves  converts  to  Christianity,  or  who 
are  descendants  of  converts,  are  called  “Indian  Chris¬ 
tians.” 


who  has  never  done  more  for  her  than  to  pounce 
upon  her  at  unexpected  times  and  rob  her  of  her 
clothes  and  jewels.  For  some  years  now  he  has 
not  appeared  at  all,  and  she,  after  much  persua¬ 
sion  and  advice,  is  thoroughly  enjoying  her 
studies,  and  all  the  new  experiences  of  friends 
and  fun  and  basket-ball.  She  eats  at  home  be¬ 
cause  of  her  caste,  but  practically  lives  at  school 
the  rest  of  the  time.  All  the  other  girls  are  In¬ 
dian  Christians, — daughters  of  farmers,  artisans, 
coolies,  contractors,  teachers  and  pastors  of  our 
Christian  community.  Most  of  them  are  from 
very  humble  homes,  and  only  a  generation  or  two 
removed  from  the  abject  poverty  and  superstition 
to  which  Hinduism  relegates  its  lowest  castes 
and  outcastes.  All  the  evil  effects  of  generations 
of  such  slavery  cannot  be  cured  in  a  few  years, 
and  yet  it  is  a  marvelous  thing  to  see  what  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  done  for  these  people  in  a  remarkably 
short  time.  The  most  inspiring  part  of  our 
school  work  is  to  wTatch  the  development  of  the 
children  who  come  to  us.  They  come  when  they 
are  eight  or  nine, — some  from  good  homes  with 
good  training,  but  many  from  living  an  entirely 
wild  and  undisciplined  life  in  the  villages.  The 
first  transformations  are  physical  and  take  place 
in  a  few  weeks, — with  the  supply  of  neat  cloth¬ 
ing  and  the  enforcement  of  daily  bathing  and  fre¬ 
quent  application  of  the  comb.  (The  amount  of 
clothing  and  other  equipment  as  well  as  tuition 
supplied  by  the  parents  varies  in  direct  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  combined  income  of  that  family,  the 
school  supplying  the  deficit.)  The  more  gradual 
and  less  spectacular  changes  in  character  cover 
the  long  period  of  years  in  which  the  child  is 
with  us,  when,  in  so  many  cases,  she  develops 
from  a  sly  and  unregenerate  youngster  into  a 
winsome,  trustworthy,  capable  woman.  Not 
every  child  who  comes  to  school  is  able  to  com¬ 
plete  the  course.  Here,  as  in  other  connections, 
“many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen.” 

The  large  majority  are  weeded  out  before  they 
reach  the  high  school  classes,  and  are  sent  to 
vernacular  elementary  schools  or  to  the  indus¬ 
trial  school,  or  back  to  their  homes.  A  few  begin 
their  high  school  work,  and  then  branch  off  be- 


fore  completing  it  for  the  lower  grade  of  teach¬ 
ers’  training  or  for  nurses’  training,  or  for  matri¬ 
mony.  Those  who  reach  the  sixth  form  represent 
literally  a  “survival  of  the  fittest,”  and  they  bring 
the  school  fame  or  disgrace  in  the  public  matric¬ 
ulation  examinations. 

The  reason  for  this  careful  selection  and  weed¬ 
ing  is  that  the  entire  high  school  course  is  in  the 
English  language.  In  place  of  the  Latin  which 
our  high  school  students  study,  these  Indian 
students  study  the  classics  of  their  own  vernacu¬ 
lar  one  period  a  day.  With  this  exception  their 
work  is  in  English.  They  begin  their  study  of 
English  in  the  kindergarten,  learning  it  as  a 
second  language  up  to  the  years  immediately  pre¬ 
vious  to  high  school.  Then  the  transition  is 
gradually  made,  first  mathematics  and  then  all 
the  other  subjects  being  taught  in  English,  and 
during  the  last  four  years  English  is  the  medium 
throughout . It  is  only  those  who  are  suffi¬ 

ciently  good  linguists  to  take  their  education  in 
a  foreign  tongue  that  can  have  that  privilege, 

under  the  present  circumstances .  It  is  a 

situation  peculiar  to  India, — much  deplored  but 
inevitable  at  present. 

And  so  I  find  myself  teaching  English,  physi¬ 
ology,  Bible,  algebra  and  geometry  day  after 
day  to  small  classes  of  Indian  high  school  girls, 
in  much  the  same  way  that  I  would  teach  the 
same  age  of  girls  at  home.  The  girls  are  differ¬ 
ent  in  appearance,  with  their  soft  brown  skin  and 
sleek  black  hair  and  loose  draperies, _  but  in 
earnestness  of  purpose,  in  a  thirst  for  informa¬ 
tion,  in  power  of  appreciation,  and  withal  in  a 
sense  of  humor  and  love  of  fun  and  mischief  they 
are  not  so  very  different  from  their  cousins 
across  the  sea.  They  follow  the  same  curricu¬ 
lum  that  their  brothers  do,  with  the  addition  of 
strict  requirements  in  domestic  economy  and 
needlework.  They  do  all  the  domestic  work  of  the 
school,  and  yet  they  beat  their  brothers  at  the 
public  examinations.  Several  of  our  girls  have 
entered  the  Women’s  Christian  College  in 
Madras,  looking  forward  to  coming  back  to  teach 
for  us  in  the  future,  and  so  relieve  us  from  our 
present  necessity  of  employing  men  to  teach  some 
of  the  high  school  classes. 
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But  India  does  not  allow  any  one  of  us  to  ex¬ 
ercise  a  single  function.  The  above  list  of  sub¬ 
jects  with  their  accompanying  preparation  and 
corrections  would  in  America  be  considered 
more  than  enough  for  any  one  person  to  manage, 
as  indeed  it  is,  if  it  were  to  be  managed  proper¬ 
ly.  But  there  are  not  nearly  enough  educated 
people  to  go  around  out  here,  so  I  find  myself, 
also,  as  vice-principal,  in  charge  of  the  dormi¬ 
tory-life  of  the  school, — a  task  as  endless  in  its 
demands  as  it  is  absorbing  in  its  possibilities.  I 
have  to  help  me  an  Indian  matron  who  takes  full 
charge  of  the  commissariat,  and  six  young  resi¬ 
dent  Indian  teachers  who  supervise  study-hours, 
baths,  etc.,  and  these  all  work  unselfishly  and 
faithfully.  But  they  need  help  and  advice  and 
inspiration,  and  the  multitude  of  little  affairs 
that  make  up  the  life  of  a  school  need  continual 
vigilance.  So  I  spend  the  time  outside  of  school 
in  a  variety  of  small  occupations  such  as  inspect¬ 
ing  drains,  disinfecting  drinking  water,  looking 
after  sick  children,  spanking  and  admonishing 
naughty  ones,  investigating  thefts  and  settling 
quarrels,  organizing  domestic  work,  inspecting 
clothes  and  other  equipment,  coaching  tennis  and 
basket-ball  and  plays,  teaching  gymnastics  and 
singing  and  folk-dancing  and  guiding  our  little 
beginning  among  the  high  school  girls  of  self- 
government.  These  are  but  a  hint  of  what  has  to 
be  done  from  week  to  week.  They  sound  trivial, 
and  yet  I  doubt  I  would  willingly  exchange  even 
the  teaching  for  this  task  of  “mothering”  the 
school.  Every  bit  of  effort  expended  produces 
measurable  results  in  children  so  plastic  as 
these.  To  many  of  them  school  brings  a  life  of 
order,  and  freedom  and  beauty  and  growth  which 
they  do  not  get  elsewhere.  They  love  their 
school  life,  and  respond  to  its  calls  and  appreci¬ 
ate  every  little  thing  which  is  done  for  their 
happiness  and  welfare. 

It  is  hard  for  many  people  to  realize  that  mis¬ 
sionary  work  involves  anything  more  than 
preaching  on  the  roadside.  A  large  part  of  the 
time  and  energy  of  every  mission  must  go  into 
educating  and  uplifting,  mentally,  spiritually, 
physically  and  economically,  those  who  through 
their  agency  have  become  Christians.  The  board- 


ing  school  whether  elementary  or  secondary  or 
industrial,  whether  for  boys  or  girls,  is  the  great 
training  ground  of  the  infant  Christian  church. 
It  is  there  that  sanitation,  intelligence,  initiative, 
and  a  higher  life  of  the  spirit  become  not  theory 
but  habit.  With  the  great  advance  in  education 
for  men  must  follow  the  education  of  women. 
Someone  has  said  that  “what  India  needs  is  a 
new  grandmother.”  The  longer  one  lives  here 
the  more  one  realizes  the  great  power  of  wom¬ 
en  in  the  Indian  home,  in  spite  of  their  theoreti¬ 
cally  low  position  in  society.  Very  few  reforms 
can  be  accomplished  against  the  will  of  the 
grandmothers,  and  it  is  the  new  grandmother 
that  we  are  trying  to  make.  If  by  gymnastics 
and  basket-ball  we  can  give  her  physical  efficien¬ 
cy  and  “sporting  spirit,”  if  by  mathematics  and 
science  we  can  train  her  reason  to  combat  super¬ 
stition,  and  by  history  and  geography  and  liter¬ 
ature  can  widen  her  horizon  and  quicken  her  im¬ 
agination,  if  by  responsibility  for  clubs  and  self- 
government  we  can  awake  her  initiative,  if,  above 
all,  she  may  become,  through  higher  agencies 
than  ours  an  earnest,  unselfish,  active  Christian, 
—and  if  withal,  she  may  retain  all  that  is  of 
charm  and  good  in  her  own  native  heritage  of  cus¬ 
tom, — then,  we  may  say,  that  this  task  of  teach¬ 
ing  high  school  or  any  other  school  in  India,  is 
one  of  the  most  worth-while  tasks  that  appeals 
for  help  to  the  Western  women  of  today. 


